CHAPTER II
TAXES ON AGRICULTURAL LAND

THE assertion is frequently made that the American farmers
are taxed out of all proportion to their ability to pay. This
is due chiefly to the fact that they have to assume to a large
extent the burdens of other taxpayers. Outside of the rural
districts the great mass of personal property consists of in-
tangible personalty, which, as a rule, escapes taxation almost
completely. In the rural districts, on the other hand, the
great mass of personalty consists of visible tangible property
used by the agricultural communities. The country Jand-
owner, who is generally assessed also on his visible person-
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public dues, an additional share which ought to have been
assum^ctlJy the owners of intangible personalty. What is a
real property tax in the rest of the state becomes a general
property tax for the farmer.1

The force of this contention is denied in the commonly
accepted doctrine that the tax on the farmer's property is
diffused throughout the community. The farmer, it is said,
will add the tax to the prices of the products of his farm, and
will in this manner recoup himself for his original outlay.
The tax will thus be shifted, so runs the argument, from the
producer to the consumer ; since every one is a consumer,
the tax will virtually fall on the community at large, and is
hence a just and equal tax.

This argument is ^oJL^i^strong^one, although, strange to
say, its chief weakness has not hitherto been pointed out.

1 Cf. the article on " The General Property Tax/' in Seligman, Essays in Taxa-
tion, pp. 27-33.
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